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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 
We commence a volume of THe Lisrary Worvp in circumstances which seem more cheerful 
for libraries than was expected when 1953 began. The community has survived the largest 
increase in local rates that has been imposed for many years with almost equanimity and libraries 
have not suffered appreciably in their budgets, although many of them suffered cuts which 
twenty years ago might have been disastrous. So far as library development is concerned we 
see a few signs that the bleak period of library building may become less rigid. We read of a 
development scheme of the spread-over sort for the Surrey County Library that wlll cost 
£440,000 approximately. There have been a few libraries restored by the grants of the War 
Damage Commission ; and of these the National Central Library reconstruction which cost over 
£90,000 is perhaps the chief example. Smaller but quite substantial signs are the new modular 
branch library, the first of its kind in England, the Manor Branch, Sheffield. This is alleged iz 
to be our largest branch library; if this is so, it is larger than the Leith Library at Edinburgh. <4 
Anyway, all public librarians will congratulate themselves on having an example in being 
of the modern flexible plan which must obviously influence the future. Librarians are not 
always masters of the building situation; they may have to accommodate themselves to 
town-planners, local architects, ambitious ward councillors who have a natural desire for a 
“fine” building for the use of their immediate electors. Su they may when the time comes have ) 
forced upon them buildings suitable for the hour but of such outer architectural permanence 
that they cannot be scrapped for a century. A succession of completely adaptable temporary 
buildings, which need not be expensive or inartistic, is what modern library service seems to F 
demand. As a well-known librarian asked of a famous architect: “Give us large linear and ’ 
cubic space, well warmed, lighted and ventilated and no fixed divisions of the apartments in 
it.” The modular system, as in the Shefheld example alone seems to fulfil this condition at 
present. Further happy signs are the news that £9,000 is to be spent on improving Fulham 
Central Library, and the opening of departments such as two children’s libraries at 
Hampstead and temporary branches as at Hull. 

* * * * * * 


The announcement that Mr. Luther Evans, Librarian of Congress, is to become Direétor 
General of UNESCO is a piece of first-class news. It does not prove, perhaps, that good 
librarianship qualities are necessarily those which equip one to be the leader of one of the ; 
greatest of world organizations, although we should like to think so. But the head of so great 
an institution as the L.C., whatever his technical and cultural powers, must be primarily an 
administrator. Mr. Evans has been proved beyond cavil in that. As was remarked recently, 
he “has put the Library of Congress on the map.” He has continued the scholarly tradition of 
the veteran Herbert Putnam and of the meteoric brilliance of Alexander MacLeish—who, 
not a librarian, was able to bring the best librarians of America into his counsels ; he has also 
furnished his library with every modern form of apparatus, recording and otherwise. His 
library bulletin is a joy ; his reports are admirable. Moreover, we in England have heard him 
at our Centenary Conference in 1950 and recall his admiration of the B.M. Catalogue; and 
he has been a welcome guest on later occasions at Chaucer House and elsewhere as a most 
genial visitor. His attitude to us may be estimated from his generous and successful campaign 
to repatriate the Ms. of A/ice in Wonderland, which resulted in its coming to a permanent. home 
in the British Museum. We hope as worthy a successor can be found for him at Washington. 
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Anything that prolongs or exacerbates a dispute amongst library societies is to be deplored. 
Outsiders have on more than one occasion expressed surprise at the virile manner in 
which librarians pursue their differences. The statement by Mr. Irwin, writing with his 
authority as Honorary Treasurer of the L.A., that before the A.A.L. resolution was moved at 
Llandudno its promoters had not attempted to enquire into the real financial effects of it, reveals 
a most unfortunate way of doing things. If this is so the leaders of the A.A.L., who are not 
youths, may be misleading many of their members who are. We hope this is not so; but, in 
any case, the importance of the Library Association to every branch of the library service 
demands that the dissentients should get together at once and without rancour make whatever 
proposals are now necessary to secure the financial stability of their principal organization. 
After all, their aim is a common one and librarians are, or should be, a unity. 


* * * * * * 


Intra-library training, it is now commonplace, has always been a practice of the best type 
of library. We have known of university and college libraries who wanted “fan Offor-trained 
man,” which meant one who had served under Dr. Offor at the Brotherton Library. Nicholson 
of the Bodleian had quite a real apprentice system and his staff manual was a model of almost 
meticulous guidance. Of old, staff-guilds, which sometimes met, in those days of long hours, 
before the public departments opened and after they were closed, used to prepare their 
members for the L.A. examinations at a time when no other classes were conveniently available. 
It is Still possibly the case that some student librarians are unable to get to classes. For them 
some scheme of home-training, such as obtains at Tottenham, is desirable. One of the best 
things of the post-graduate sort was the Staff library council which we believe was an experi- 
ment of Stanley Jast forty years ago, in which his seniors met with him once a month, with a 
set agenda, and discussed every aspect of library activity. In the modern large library, whatever 
its kind, there is probably a need for the rank and file to be kept informed of the plans and 
purposes of the management. Montgomery’s addresses to his armies before Alamein were 
examples of what is effective both psychologically and practically. 


* * * * * * 


One of the gratifying surprises has been the successful development of the Medical 
Libraries Section of the Library Association in recent years. A quite new event, connected 
with the Section but independent in that it is international, is a very substantial International 
Congress of Medical Librarianship, which will open in London on July 20 and last for six days. 
250 delegates from many countries will participate and some seventy papers have been sub- 
mitted. The president is Sir Cecil Wakeley, President of the Royal College of Surgeons, the 
honorary secretaries are Mr. C. C. Barnard, Librarian of the London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine, and Mr. W. J. Bishop, Librarian of the Wellcome Historical Medical 
Library. 

* * * * * * 


James Ross was at one time one of our own contributors. His death, so soon after his 
well-earned retirement, was as gentle as his life. It leaves British librarianship with a 
bright memory of one who loved and disseminated all things that had beauty in art, literature 
and music, and a meeting with whom made any day a good day. 


* * * * * * 


W. Turner Berry, of the St. Bride Institute, and A. F. Johnson, of the British Museum, 
both international authorities on type, have undertaken the immense task of compiling in one 
volume a comprehensive survey of type faces in contemporary use and of historical import- 
ance. The examples, drawn from the whole range of type alphabets, are classified in sections 
representative of every type family. The design characteristics of the faces are described and 
accompanied by specimens of which there are over 1000. The volume is to be entitled the 
“Encyclopaedia of Type Faces’, and the publishers are the Blandford Press. 
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Selection and Compression 


By J. Harvey (Librarian, Cambridge Institute of Education) 


WE preserve in most of our libraries, | suppose, miscellaneous examples of one art form, and a 
heterogeneous jumble of mummified ideas. Now and again we perhaps add a specimen of 
some other art than literature, even on occasions adding a few other scraps of the raw material 
of social or political history. And we go on, unceasingly, collecting and collecting. We have 
as much object as a collector of bus tickets or matchbox-tops—and considerably less pleasure. 
We even countenance a law that forces publishers to deposit everything they produce in our 
most respectable libraries. Why? At all times it has been easy enough to find symptoms 
of collapse in contemporary society, but such an attitude towards books, documents, music 
and paintings seems to me to be one that might easily arise in a civ ilisation on the point of 
crumbling. Like a drunken man, his senses half-fuddled, we stagger along clutching at 
everything as we go, unable or not caring to judge whether or not it will be of the slightest 
use to us. Worse : we succeed in grasping it, and begin feverishly to make a colleétion of the 
things we have seized. We have no sense of value or proportion, no philosophy of history, art, 
or anything else ; we attempt to preserve everything. 

What would it be like if all the material that is being preserved now were to be kept for 
ever? Think of the Hell we are making on earth, if not for ourselves, for our successors ; 
what would it be like if the past remained with us now in its actual physical presence ? For- 
tunately a kind Nature has devised decay to preserve us from that state of affairs. The things 
that remain to us from the past—excepting, of course, what has been preserved by accident— 
are those that have been kept because they were of interest to the people to whom they belonged 
and therefore an expression of themselves; or they were things of the past that served to 
answer the questions asked by a later age, and therefore as much an expression of that age as 
of the earlier one. What a mania for collection must our own age be expressing. 

Let us define history as, say, the record and interpretation of men’s thoughts and actions. 
It is sometimes suggested, and with good reason, that history should never be written, but 
that the material should simply be presented in its virgin state together with a theory of history. 
That approaches the method of science ; I prefer to view history as an art. The first principle 
of art is that it consists in selection and compression. Before we can compress, we must seleet— 
for posterity’s sake, let us select. 

The ability to decide what is to be kept postulates a philosophy defining some absolute 
value. It is not impossible that such a philosophy will be found to require a religion. | am not 
concerned whether it will be found to be right or wrong by later generations ; if it is a true 
expression of ourselves, and we have done the best we can, that is all that a sensible future will 
demand of us. There will be, and can be, no digression of views if our argument is a sound 
one, but only the necessity for men to cease to follow the argument at the point where its 
terms pass beyond the range of their experience ; for surely we will gain nothing by trying 
to prove anything—we merely seek the truth, whatever it may be. 

Perhaps there is something of a paradox in that it is from the things which we are pre- 
serving that men will gain the experience necessary for them to decide what to preserve. 
But here we begin to move into the realm where an active tradition must be allowed to play 
its part. Our world may be adrift, and have almost lost its hold on tradition ; but it is not so 
far adrift that tradition cannot be recovered. In our libraries, as much as anywhere, that 
tradition might still be found if we could bring ourselves to look for it, lingering on the 
shelves of some dusty bookstack. It would be nothing dead, or even archaic; tradition is 
something that lives in the collective mind of a race, inspiring it to new deeds with the 
strength of old ones, and providing a foundation for them. Yet it is itself completely abstract, 
and cannot be blamed if it is sometimes allowed to find expression in outmoded rituals, or 
used to defend reactionary policies. 

Glance for a moment at an idea not unconnected with that of tradition: that one aspect 
of immortality consists in carrying and passing on the accumulated experience of a people—in 
living on in their ideas and deeds in the future. Such an immortality as belongs, for example, 
to the translators of the English Bible ; the immortality achieved in a small way by the musician 
whose imagination first conceived the tune of Greens/eeves ; on a colossal scale by Shakespeare. 
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These men achieved their immortality because others had their immortality in them, and 
these men’s works are preserved because they have meant something to others. Why do we 
confer a false immortality on those who cannot earn it for themselves ? This is no shallow 
cynicism. Though our civilisation is ostensibly based upon individual freedom it is, and is 
inevitably, founded upon slavery: millions must labour without hope in order that, now 
and again, by some accident we do not understand, an immortal may appear in their midst 
to guide them and give purpose to their strivings—perhaps even for the eventual salvation of 
their descendants. 

We must give ourselves unselfishly as slaves, but this unselfishness need not consist, 
in our case, of the mere preservation of everything we can lay our hands on, but of an in- 
telligent dicrimination, of a dismissal of the charlatan. The librarian’s may or may not be a 
higher calling than the dustman’s, but the librarian needs the dustman’s help if he is to do his 
job. Somehow or other the immortal will manage to survive, simply by virtue of his being an 
immortal. The immortality may be temporary, as—superficially—that of the writers of the 
English Prayer Book may seem to be temporary, although their phrases linger with us, and 
must inevitably pass into our future. But what, if considered in that way, can be called per- 
manent? Homer? Virgil? Perhaps grammarians have too often conferred immortality 
upon them for the wrong reasons. ; 

History is no good unless it is felt and understood ; the arts are no good unless they are 
brought actively into our lives ; ideas are no good unless they are applied. Forbid that we 
should be expected to understand, absorb, or apply the whole content of the British Museum. 
It is, perhaps, impossible to study Ham/et without reading the Spanish Tragedy ; but all that is 
important in the Spanish Tragedy is that it made Hamlet possible. By studying Hamlet in that 
way do we manage to discover its real value? We have to ask ourselves whether it is true that 
if an author’s works can be illuminated by anything outside themselves the author has failed 
in his business. If we decide that, without condemning them, they can, we then have to ask 
what. Would we have anything worth knowing if we knew more about Anne Whateley, 
Mr. W.H., or the Dark Lady ? To answer that question we must have arrived at our philosophy 
which tells us what is worth knowing. 

In the Symposium is described briefly the development of “Love” in a man—more par- 
ticularly in a “philosopher.” The philosopher is a man who has caught a glimpse of reality— 
that one thing that can give us an absolute value. And that reality can be the only axle strong 
enough to bear the strain of having all the ideas of men revolving about it, so that by their 
revolution they may be brought into a true relationship one with another. They can only 
begin to revolve if they are used ;_ and they can only be used if the essential ones are separated 
from the rags and tags that will clog the wheel as it revolves. The only man who can separate 
them is the “philosopher” ; and he can only become a philosopher by first having gained the 
necessary experience in using them. We must be not only preservers and dishers-out, but users 
and philosophers. Not since the days of the monastic libraries, perhaps, has this state of affairs 
been realised. Perhaps what we are after is the outlook of a man who has about him the books 
which he needs for the fullest living of his life, not that of a collectophile. 

The further a man advances along the path of “philosophy,” the less he needs—certainly 
the fewer books he needs. It we were really progressing we should be gradually ridding 
ourselves of our books, rather than feverishly collecting every new one that appears. 


Recent Trends in Special Libraries * 
By B. C. Vickery, M.A. 

(Librarian, Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, Butterwick Research Laboratories) 
Durinc the last few years there has been an increasing use in libraries of special types of 
document—not only books, but journals, reports, illustrations, correspondence, micro- 
reproductions, and so on. Librarians have also been experimenting with new ways of 
arranging and organizing this material—indexing it, abstra¢ting and surveying it, copying it. 
Thirdly, not only have they been concerned to make their own stock more readily accessible 
but they have further been taking a greater interest in making available the vast volume of 
literature which is not on their own shelves. 


* This is an abbreviated version of a leéture given in February, 1953, which can be obtained in full from the 
North-Western Polytechnic as Occasional Paper No. 1, price 9d. 
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Are these trends peculiar to special libraries, and if so, why ? To answer these questions 
we must ask a further question—what is a “special” library : ? Mr. D. V. Arnold, at the 1950 
Library Association Conference, offered a fruitful definition: that a special library is one 
which serves a special group of people who are associated together by reason of some common 
occupation. Two chara¢teristic features of special libraries result from this definition: (1) the 
group uses the library, not for recreation, but for information which will be an aid to pursuing 
a common occupation, and (2) the group is usually small in number compared to the users of 
a general library. Let us see whether these two characteristics account for some of the trends 
observable in special library activities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The first feature, interest in information, is of course not confined to special libraries : 
the reference work of a public library serves the same interest. Both types of library service 
emphasize, not simply the provision of books, but the provision of information about books 
and of information derived from books. The tools of such service are reference books and 
bibliographies of all kinds. Librarians have long been actively interested in the scope and 
Standard of reference books, but in the years since the war special librarians have extended 
this interest to subject bibliographies. 

The reason for this is the increasing interest in the whole literature of a subjeét, already 
mentioned. The man who goes to a public library for recreation will in most cases be content 
to choose a book from what the library itself has to offer. But the man with a question will 
only be content with an exact, specific answer, which may be in a book not held by the library. 
The actual stock of a special librarian is only a small reservoir drawn off from the ocean of 
literature. His potential need is the ocean itself, and hence he is absolutely dependent on 
guides and indexes to that ocean. 

It is now nearly twenty years since the late Dr. Bradford, of the Science Museum Library, 
began to complain that indexing and abstracting journals in science did not cover nearly 
enough of the writings in their chosen field, that they duplicated each other’s work too much, 
and that they were quite inadequately indexed. But despite Bradford’s work, most librarians 
were content to do the best they could with these tools. In 1945 another scientist, Professor 
Bernal, urged that “‘it is the librarian’s job, not merely to accept material as sent to him, but to 
demand that the material be presented in the appropriate forms for passing on.” Since that 
date, special librarians have increasingly voiced such demands. 


SpecIAL MATERIALS 

Interest in information is present in both special and general reference libraries, but the 
second characteristic feature of special libraries—that they serve a relatively small group with 
a common loyalty—helps us to distinguish between the two types of library. The smallness 
of the group, and its relatively narrow subject interest, allow and indeed demand that it be 
served more intensively. It is because of this feature that a number of other trends have 
arisen. 

Firstly, the specialist interests served often need special types of material, each of which 
creates new administrative problems. Special materials are in general much less standardized 
in form than are books, and it is this that makes them difficult to handle. Two types of 
literature which are creeping into special libraries—perhaps flooding would be a better word 
—are correspondence and reports. Particularly in the field of technology, it is found that 
every communication received or issued by members of a group may be of value to the group 
as a whole, and so letters, telegrams and even telephone calls are being brought under the 
bibliographical control of the library. 

Rather less formless than letters are research reports. These have been common in 
industrial libraries for some time, but during and since the war government-sponsored reports 
have proliferated vastly, and have even spread into general libraries. These reports have few 
or no publication standards. They are produced by countless small teams of workers, and vary 
greatly in form and quality. In the world today, security restrictions seriously hamper, not 
only the acquisition of such reports, but even knowledge of their existence. Their cataloguing 
involves all the difficulties of corporate authorship made worse by the lack of standards among 
their publishers. There has been an appreciable time-lag between the full flowering of report 
literature and its adequate bibliographical control, but this problem is now being tackled. 
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PHOTOCOPYING AND ABSTRACTING 

Technical reports have begun to involve the librarian in something more than biblio- 
graphic organization: increasingly, he is becoming involved in their actual production. 
This brings us to the second trend arising from the “special group” nature of the special 
library’s users : an interest in techniques of document reproduction. This is part of the more 
intensive service mentioned earlier. The user is not satisfied to read his book in the library— 
he wants it in a more flexible physical torm, to keep a copy in his own files. The librarian 
is therefore called upon to make single photocopies of articles, or to broadcast duplicated 
copies of reports, and is consequently actively interested in simple, cheap processes to do these 
jobs. 

Yet another personal service which the special library user requires is to receive prompt 
and detailed notification of all accessions of interest to him—not only of every whole document 
received (book or pamphlet, journal or report), but of every item of information received. 
In order to effect this, the library must either send every document direct to each user for him 
to examine personally (as in the circulation of periodicals), or broadcast a bulletin which lists 
every significant item of information in documents received. The first method is invaluable 
in a small organization, despite the administrative problems it creates. The second method 
requires that the librarian or his Staff must scan all accessions, and select, list and annotate items 
from them. 

The preparation of such abstract bulletins, either by subject specialists on the library 
Staff, or by the librarian himself in small organizations, is an increasingly common feature of 
special libraries. It demands two things from the librarian—first, a more detailed under- 
Standing of the subject matter to be abstracted, and second, an interest in the technique of 
abstracting and indeed in the art of presenting information in general. 

SysTEMATIC INDEXING 

It is not enough to inform the user of every significant item of information as it is received. 
Information on a given subject may be wanted at any time, and can only be found if the location 
of each item has been accurately specified in a subject index. This need has therefore created 
in special libraries a lively interest in techniques of “information retrieval” —subjeé& headings, 
classification, punched cards and other mechanical selectors.* This trend also brings us back 
to the interest in abstracting and indexing journals mentioned earlier, for effective retrospective 
use of these journals is entirely dependent on the adequacy of their indexing. 

A survey such as this cannot go into details, but there is one important point to which 
attention should be drawn. There has been a tendency to regard each system of “information 
retrieval” —whether it be an alphabetical subject index, a classified index, or a code for 
mechanical selection—as complete in itself. But it is becoming clear, as we view the operation 
as a whole, that no one system is adequate. A classified catalogue, for example, if it is to reveal 
fully the interrelationships between the subjects indexed, must be backed by a systematically 
prepared alphabetica! index. As a model example of the combination of the two indexes, the 
annual volume (1951 or 1952) of the British National Bibliography is worth study. 

SuBJECT KNOWLEDGE 

The interest of special librarians in abstracting and indexing implies the growing im- 
portance for the profession of “subject knowledge,” for we cannot properly select, annotate 
and specify a detailed information item unless we have at least a general understanding of its 
meaning. In some quarters, indeed, it is held that subject knowledge alone need be taught to 
a special librarian, and that library techniques can easily be “picked up.” I do not believe this— 
if only for the reason that very few special libraries are in fact restricted to one particular subject. 
Nevertheless, there remains the problem of assessing what is involved in the growing trend 
towards “subject librarianship.” 

There is, of course, first of all need for a practical working knowledge of the literature 
of the subjects of one’s special library. The existence of this need is recognized by the Library 
Association examination syllabus. But something more is needed than a knowledge of books, 
and something wider than knowledge of a particular subject. Special librarians, like general 
librarians, need to be able to give some reference service in every subject. A bird’s-eye view 
of the whole field of knowledge ; an understanding of the general lay-out of modern culture, 
of its seétions and their inter-conneétions ; an understanding of the terminology of each 


* These techniques are considered in more detail in the lecture. 
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By Maurice Nicoll 


PSYCHOLOGICAL COMMENTARIES ON THE 
TEACHING OF GURDJIEFF AND OUSPENSKY 


“They will remain the standard work on the subject as long as these ideas are of 
interest to mankind.” —KENNETH WALKER 


“T can vouch for the tremendously exciting quality of the reading.” —TIME AND TIDE 


Second Impression ready 6 July : 3 Vols. Royal 8vo. £445 the set. 


LIVING TIME 
“His book is a triumph of clarity and good writing.’’—TIMES LITT. SUPP. 
“It is a work in which intellect and emotion are justly balanced.’ —sPECTATOR 
“Containing some of the most significant writing of our time.’ —DIOGENES 


Second Impression. Demy 8vo. 255 net. 


THE NEW MAN 


““T put on record that of all the books I have read on the mind and teaching of Jesus, 
I have read none more valuable than this... it will take its place at my bedside with 
the New Testament, the Bhagavad-gita, and Patanjali. I bespeak for it the widest 
circulation. No book I have acquired for years has given me more instruction and 
pleasure.” —DIOGENES IN TIME AND TIDE 


Second Impression. Foolscap Quarto, 15s. PUBLISHED BY STUART AND RICHARDS 


ON THE FOUR QUARTETS OF T. S. ELIOT 
WITH A FOREWORD BY ROY CAMPBELL 


An anonymous philosophical interpretation of the masterpiece of one of our greatest 
living poets. 

“If more books could be written with this freshness the contemporary poet could be 
satisfied he had won an audience.’’—SPECTATOR 


“The great merit of this eminently readable study is its freshness and its freedom 
from the professionalism of so much modern criticism.’ —VIMF. AND TIDE 


Demy Octavo. 10s 6d net. 


VINCENT STUART LTD 55 WELBECK STREET LONDON 
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section and of its methods of work and thought ; this too is important in subject librarianship. 


Tue Furure oF SPECIAL LIBRARIANSHIP 


Where is special librarianship going as a whole ? Are its problems and practices different 
in kind from those of general librarianship, or are both types part of the same discipline ? 
I think it is true to say that all kinds of special libraries—university, society, industry and so 
on—were originally controlled by subjeét specialists, or by clerks under the direétion of such 
specialists, and not by professional librarians. This is still often the case today. But the general 
trend, it seems to me, is towards the recognition of the need for a trained librarian to be in 
charge, and for the adoption of tested general library practices in special libraries. 

At the same time as special librarianship is thus moving towards general librarianship, 
a reciprocal movement is taking place. Special library materials and services are making their 
way into general reference libraries. The two groups are drawing together, to form a unified 


discipline. 
librarianship today. 


Topicalities 
By A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A., F.R.S.A. 

Ar the recent Booksellers’ Association Annual 
Conference a session was devoted to the 
subjeét of the “grey market.” Booksellers are 
becoming more and more perturbed by the in- 
creased numbers of supposedly review copies 
of new books being offered for sale at enhanced 
discount rates to public libraries. 

The problem is essentially one of public and 
private morality, because the booksellers them- 
selves hinted very openly that many of the 
so-called review copies were either new books 
being sold to libraries at a higher discount 
rate than that agreed under the Net Book 
Agreement, or that many were stolen books. 

So, even before the rights or wrongs of the 
libraries side of the question are examined, the 
booksellers need to put their own house in 
order. It may well be time for the present 
system of publishers sending out books for 
review to be examined. Often the only pay- 
ment made to reviewers is the gift of the book 
sent for review. As such copies are in un- 
blemished condition, the reviewer, when he 
has finished with them, has no difficulty what- 
soever in selling them to certain booksellers 
for about half their published price. Such 
booksellers then lose no time in offering these 
books to librarians at anything from 20 to 
33 and a third per cent discount on the pub- 
lished price, and still manage to make a profit 
ranging from 16 to 30 per cent. Also, it should 
be noted that such books are obtainable almost 
at the same time as the publicly published 
edition, and there have been cases where such 
books have been obtainable even before the due 
date of publication. At the moment, there is 
nothing to identify a review copy as such, and 
any bookseller can buy new books in advance 
of publication date at trade terms, and then 


This trend is, to my mind, one of the most significant developments in special 


offer them to librarians as review copies at 
enhanced discount rates. 

The answer to the problem, surely, rests 
largely in the hands of the publishers and 
booksellers themselves to insist that every 
review copy sent out is plainly and inerasably 
marked “Review Copy.” 

Reviewing would also be paid for in cash 
and not in kind. 

The purchase of review copies does not 
constitute a breach of the Net Book Agree- 
ment by librarians for the simple reason that 
the Agreement was made solely between the 
Publishers’ and Booksellers’ Associations. 
Neither the Library Association nor any 
librarian was party to it. Provided that the 
librarian can be assured that review copies 
are not stolen books, can he be blamed for 
taking advantage of cut prices ? 

What do YOU think ? 


THIS MONTH’S CHOICE 


Strangely, there has been little evidence of 
the Coronation in Library publications and 
not very much imagination used even by those 
noting the event. It might even be thought 
that public libraries were anxious to dissociate 
themselves from the celebration, so meagre 
has their contribution to it seemed. 

SHOREDITCH’S Book News, June, 1953, 
has, at least, shown some topical interest in its 
fold-over in traditional red and blue on white, 
and merits its pride of place. 


MENTION 


DERBYSHIRE’S New Books, 1953. Apart 
from an historical political and social survey 
of our Land of Hope and Glory, even this 
county omitted to make their June issue a 
Coronation special. 
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BOOKS CHILDREN ENJOY 
BINDINGS LIBRARIANS APPROVE 
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NORMALLY AVAILABLE IN PAPER OR PAPER BOARD COVERS, OUR 

SPECIAL BINDINGS PROVIDE IN PRACTICAL AND DURABLE FORM 

A WIDER SELECTION OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES. 
SOME OF OUR LATEST TITLES ARE ILLUSTRATED ABOVE. 
LISTS ARE OBTAINABLE FROM OUR REPRESENTATIVES 


G. BLUNT & SONS LTD 


PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKBINDERS 


Head Office and Works :— 


NORTH ACTON ROAD 
HARLESDEN, N.W.10 
Telephone :—ELGar 7411-2-3 


Showrooms :— 


100 GREAT RUSSELL ST. 
LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone :—M USeum 0335, 5650 
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FULHAM’S The Book Marker, Summer, 
1953, neglects the event completely and apart 
trom ecology, gives pride of place to cricket. 

HAMPSTEAD’S Selected /ist of additions, 
June and July, 1953, repeats the omission. 

PADDINGTON’S Book News, June, 1953, 
follows suit, giving publicity to the Fiction 
Index, in preference. 

LEEDS’ The Book Guide, June, 1953, also 
follows the general line of ignoring the 
Coronation, being content to keep to its well- 
worn path. 


Memorabilia 


Pence is the latest public library to add to the 
legend that readers in too many cases use 
objectionable objects as book-marks. Even 
the President’s address furnished us with a 
sample, a banana skin, and we have had rashers, 
kippers, hairpins, combs, every kind of travel 
ticket. Penge has to throw away about 9 books 
daily but this, we assume, covers all discards 
and withdrawals and that does not seem to be 
an excessive number for the size and work of 
the library there. We admit a certain weariness 
of these alleged bookmarks; such pub- 
licity does public libraries no good. Mr. 
Christopher’s complaint of cigarette ash is of a 
more universal deplorable plague. To read 
and smoke is a habit and it is the exceptional 
smoker who cancontrolash. All the adjurations 
yet invented will not give him deftness or a 
sense of responsibility in the matter. The 
remedy is to examine every book before and 
after issue for any foreign bodies within. This 
Mr. Christopher proposes at Penge. It was 
once alleged to be a general practice and Rules 
and Regulations provide for it. Does any 
library do it now, say on Saturdays ? 
* * * 

Hampstead opened two children’s libraries 
on May 27, bringing the number of separate 
children’s libraries to three. Hampstead, it 
may be remarked, had a service for children, 
with a special children’s librarian, forty years 
ago. The new central children’s library is on 
the ground floor with its own entrance. The 
room, 27 ft. by 27 ft., is decorated in cream, 
has light oak furniture, and shelving specially 
designed, as well as desks for homework and 
good display space. At the Heath branch, the 
new library has windows that overlook the 
garden of Keats’ House in which the poet 
heard his immortal nightingale. It is equipped 
as the central one, and is 23 ft. by 23 ft. 
Fluorescent lighting, and bay guides in white 
plastic letters, are employed. 


| 


A Coronation Exhibition of Exeter City 
Archives was opened in the Royal Albert 
Museum there by Sir Hilary Jenkinson on 
May 22. This was, of course, due to the 
initiative of Mr. N. S. Pugsley, the City 
Librarian, who has had charge of archives 
since 1947. A pleasant well-printed and in- 
formative catalogue, sold to the public at 1/- 
(post tree 1/3) shows that eight centuries were 
covered. The entries in this are full, lucid and 
more than locally interesting, although Exeter 
is their principal focus, and eight good plates 
are included. 

* * 

Students will scarcely need a reminder of 
the pleasure and profit of the Birmingham 
Summer School, this year from August 9 to 
September 12, to those who are fortunate 
enough to be able to attend. It is held at 
Chancellor’s Hall, Birminghim, as usual and 
there will be the usual fine panel of lecturers, 
opportunities for social pleasures, including 
good excursions. 


Round the Library World 
Nores AND News oF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS. 
Tue latest Annual Report on the University of 
Cape Town Libraries, just received, reveals 
varied and considerable progress. This in- 
cludes the erection of a new building for the 
Medical Library, the complete equipping of 
the Music Library, the removal of the School 
of Librarianship from the Library building and 
its eStablishment in a separate building, the 
establishment of a separate Periodicals Reading 
Room, measures to cut down book losses and 
to improve the custody of the collections, the 
doubling of grants for book purchase, the 
employment of a Library Binder, and many 
other important developments. 

London University has set up a Classical 
Institute in association with the Hellenic and 
Roman Societies and by agreement the 
Societies hand over to the Institute, as essential 
equipment for a Classical Institute, a collection 
ot books of reference, viz. : (a) bibliographies, 
diétionaries, indexes, encyclopaedias, plain 
texts and corpora of epigraphical and archaeo- 
logical material; (b) selected collections of 
pamphlets and offprints ; (c) selected periodi- 
cals. These books will be confined to the 
Library. In return, the Societies will receive 
free quarters for the rest of the Library which 
will be available to borrowers (i.e. members 
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PITM 


PRACTICAL MAKE-UP FOR THE STAGE 

By T. W. Bamford. With a Foreword by Ernest Thesiger. Up-to- 
date Second Edition. Illustrated throughout with numerous 
detailed photographs. 15 - net. 

“A thoroughly comprehensive and intelligent guide to the 
subject.'"—Theatre World. 


GENERATION, TRANSMISSION AND UTILIZATION 
OF ELECTRICAL POWER 

By A. T. Starr. A revised and up-to-date Second Edition of this 
book which has been written to meet the requirements of the 
revised ‘‘Electrical Power"’ syllabus of the Engineering Degree. 
20/- net. 

“tes technical soundness and clear exposition of principles should 
ensure its success with teachers and students.'’—Electrician. 


PIANO TECHNIQUE 
By Sidney Harrison. This notable book discusses all apsects of 
piano playing technique and instruction, and the reputation of the 
author as a teacher and adjudicator will commend it to students 
of this instrument and of music generally. 12/6 net. 
- » am unpretentious book but an uncommonly practical 

one."'—The Daily Telegraph. 
STOCK HUSBANDRY 
By J. S. Paton Philip. Illustrated. 21/- net. 

“This book is an up-to-date comprehensive treatise on the proper 
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HIGH TEMPERATURE ALLOYS 


By Claude L. Clark. This new book surveys present-day knowledge 
and forms a reliable textbook and reference work on this subject for 
university and technical college students, and for research workers 
in industry. Illustrated. 60/- net. 


THE PLEASURES OF PAINTING 


By Adrian Hill. A new book by this popular artist-teacher. He 
gives sound general advice and practical suggestions for artists and 
art students, and upholds the virtues of freedom and experiment as 
against excessive obedience to rules and conventions. With 12 
colour plates and 29 other illustrations by the author. 25/- net. 


MODERN PRACTICAL MASONRY 

By E. G. Warland. This new book covers building practice, the 
making and cutting of stones and the preparation of working 
drawings. A useful textbook for the Final City and Guilds masonry 
examinations and the National Certificate and Diploma examination 
in Building. Ilustrated. 50/- net. 


INFORMATION THEORY AND ITS ENGINEERING 
APPLICATIONS 


By D. A. Bell, M.A., B.Sc. A guide to the theory on which modern 
sin telecommunications and automatic control systems 


management of all agricultural livestock, and contains 
information for all interested in the efficient breeding and rearing 
of farm animals.'’—Leicestershire Farmer. 


are based. The author gives the results of the latest work in this 
field and discusses its practical applications. Illustrated. 20/- net. 


Sir Isaae Pitman & Sons Ltd. 


Parker Street 


Kingsway 


London, W.C.2 


National Library of Scotland 
Mills Memorial Library 
Victoria Public Library 
University College 


University of Natal 
University of Ibadan 


SNEAD LIBRARY SYSTEM 


University of Orange Free State 


* Edinburgh 

* Ontario 

* British Columbia 

* Potchefstroom, S. Africa 
* Johannesburg 

* Natal 

Nigeria 


Telephone: ELGar 7292 


These Libraries in the course of construction have adopted 
the SNEAD SYSTEM by 


LUXFER LIMITED 
Waxlow Road, Harlesden, London, N.W.10 


Telegrams: Luxfer Harles London 
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BENLOCK 


| LIMITED | 


LIBRARY | 
BOOKBINDERS 


SPECIALISTS IN 
JUVENILE BINDING 


| 


SOUTH BANK 


MIDDLESBOROUGH 
| YORKS 


of the Societies) as hitherto, and other con- 
siderations. Association of the Societies in the 
Institute will begin, it is understood, in O&tober 
1953. 


On the occasion of the Coronation, St. 
Andrews University Library, being a doubly- 
royal foundation, held a small royal exhibition. 
The origins of the senior University Library 
of Scotland can be traced back to the 12th 
century, but it has been re-founded more than 
once. Mary Queen of Scots left her Greek and 
Latin books to found a new University Library 
and her son, James VI and I re-founded the 
Library in 1611. The exhibition included MSS. 
and books from royal collections, portraits, 
and other material, and was shown in a case 
from the Royal Library, Windsor. 


A Conference on Extra-Mural Libraries of 
Universities, arranged by Mr. E. P. Pritchard, 
Fxtra-Mural Library, Birmingham University, 
was held at Attingham Park, near Shrewsbury, 
on June 9th and 10th. Subjects for discussion 


were : (1) Report on the enquiry into students’ 


reading; and (2) Memorandum on methods 
of selecting books for Extra-Mural Libraries. 


Obituary 
James Ross 


As briefly announced in our last number, Mr. 
James Ross died in sleep on June 1st quite 
unexpectedly. A Vice-President of the Library 
Association, he had devoted fifty years to the 
service of public libraries and librarianship, 
beginning his novitiate in his home town, 
Newcastle—where he was born in 1886— 
under Basil Anderton. What was probably his 
last work was the tribute to his old Chief 
which appeared in the June number of the 
Library Association Record and, from that, we 
can infer that the cultured efficiency and high 
ideals which the master showed influenced the 
pupil through life. Service at Sunderland, at 
York, again at Sunderland and, for a longer 
period, as librarian of the large Walton Branch 
at Liverpool, were prelude to his appointment 
in 1919 as Deputy-librarian, Bristol, of which 
city libraries he became chief in 1931 and 
served until his retirement twenty years later. 


It was at York that he became known as a 
very active member of the Library Assistants’ 
Association ; he was a pioneer of the York- 
shire Branch and served on its Committee ; 
he contributed thoughtful informed articles 
to The Library Assistant ; and, as was his well- 
earned reward, became in time the national 
President of the junior association. A keen 
Student himself, after qualifying, he became 
tutor and a valuable examiner for the L.A. 

From the first he made his impression at 
Bristol. Its historic and literary interest 
harmonized well with his own tastes, which 
seemed to embrace all the Arts. The libraries 
there, under Norris Matthews, were distin- 
guished in the old sense. Acland Taylor, his 
successor and Ross’s chief, had maintained 
them so to a large extent, but he was for many 
years an invalid and perforce committed much 
of the management to his deputy. The services 
then reached only one-fifth of the readers now 
served, there were few certificated staff, and 
the branches covered only a part of the already 
expanding city. It is not possible to say at any 
point that Ross revolutionised the libraries, 
but that was the effect in the end. His reference 
library, with its fine colleétions and _ local 
material on Chatterton, the Southey and 
Coleridge group and on the Cabots and other 
merchant and sea-adventurers of Bristol, came 
to its full Stature; fine series of letures by 
celebrities, in connexion with which he issued 
considered book-lists with attractive quota- 
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tions, were eStablished ; his library of com- 
merce, based on work he had done in Liver- 
pool, was, and is, excellent; he pioneered 
home binderies, books for old people’s homes, 
prison libraries and, in hospital libraries, the 
most desirable one in England is probably 
that he eStablished at the Southmeads 
Hospital. In addition to quite large branch 
libraries he gave to each of the new estates 
a one-room branch; he believed in such 
libraries and many of them. 

He maintained cordial relations with the 
City, the Cathedral—of which he wrote a 
pleasant guide, now in its 14th edition—and 
the University. On occasion he lectured 
himself in the city on libraries, the Bristol 
poets and many other matters. His studies 
brought him election to Fellowship of the 
R.S.L. and his University acknowledged his 
gifts and work with the Honorary M.A. degree. 

In wider librarianship he was a figure. For 
years he served on the L.A. Council and, in 
committee, contributed quietly and effectively. 
His vice-presidency was the result of definite 
service. He was invited by the Carnegie 
Foundation of New York to visit and lecture 
in the libraries of Canada and the United 
States. He was the first and till his retirement 
only chairman of the S.W. Regional Library 
System which had its H.Q. in his library. 
On several occasions his advice was sought 
by other libraries and by the Carnegie Trustees. 

He married Miss Kate Oxberry of York 
and had a daughter, whose art is known to 
many librarians, and a son (Queens College, 
Oxford), who is now in the secretariat of 
B.E.A. They have lost a good husband and 
father, and the writer a most sensitive, gifted, 
eloquent, humorous, and above all lovable, 
friend. 


Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL 
LiprARY OF ConGress. The Role of the 
Library of Congress in the international 
exchange of official publications. A brief 
history by Robert D. Stevens. Washington, 
Library of Congress. 60 cents. 

The Library of Congress possesses one of the finest 
collections of official documents in the world. The work 
in question gives a brief survey of their arrangements 
for international exchanges of publications, and the 
progress made in this field. Much of the success of the 
Library in colleéting publications depends on the 
making of similar arrangements by other governments. 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS 


THE COUNCIL OF 
CHALCEDON 


R. V. SELLERS 375 6d net 


This is a book which no serious student of 
theology ought to neglect. The events leading 
up to the Council, and the Council itself, receive 
detailed treatment. The permanent work of the 
Council, the influence of the three main 
Christological traditions, is emphasised, and the 
positive nature of the Definition of Chalcedon 
insisted upon. 

GODFREY GOODMAN, 

BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER, 

1583-1636 

GEOFFREY SODEN 425 net 
“In this learned and scholarly volume the author 
has enlarged our knowledge of the episcopate in 
the reign of Charles |. The book is well anno- 
tated and has an excellent bibliography ; it is 
beautifully produced.” Times Literary Supplement. 


Liprary OF CONGRESS. HORKHEIMER (Max) 
Survey of the social sciences in Western 
Germany. A report on recent developments. 
Guriann (A. R. L) Political science in 
Western Germany. Thoughts and writings, 
1950-1952. Werenxke (Hans) Education in 
Western Germany. A _ post-war survey. 
HEISSENBERGER (Franz.) The Economic Re- 
construction of Austria. A report on post- 
war development. Wers1rPHALEN (Ferdinand 
A.) Sociology and Economics in Austria. A 
report on post-war development. Washing- 
ton, Library of Congress. $1.00 each. 

The European Affairs Division of the Library of 
Congress have issued these reports, prepared by the 
Library’s foreign consultants in Western Germany and 
Austria. They give a survey of the different phases of 
economic, social and intellectual life in Europe at the 
present time, and provide useful information for the 
Student of current affairs. 


REFERENCE 

ENGLIsH LITERATURE, 1660-1800. A Biblio- 
graphy of Modern Studies, compiled for 
Philological Quarterly, by R. S. Crane, L. I. 
Bredvold, R. P. Bond, A. Friedman, and 
L. A. Landa. Volume II, 1939-1950. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press ; 

London, Cumberlege. £2 8s. net. 
This important work contains the annual biblio- 


graphies of eighteenth century literature from 1939 to 
1950, thus following direétly on Volume I which closed 
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Heaven and its Wonders 
and Hell 


by 


Emanuel Swedenborg 


the most comprehensive and exact descrip- 
tion of life hereafter, showing the under- 
lying principles of spiritual existence and 
the omnipresent government of the Lord. 


Standard edition : 
Pocket editions : 


7/6 (8/3 post free) 
paper 2 (2/3 post free) 
rexine 3/6 (4/— post free) 
leather 10/6 (11/6 post free) 


rHE 
SWEDENBORG SOCIETY 
(INc.) 
20 BLOOMSBURY WAY 
LONDON, W.C.1 


with the year 1938. The high Standard of the various 
compilers speaks for itself, and as many of the early 
issues of the bibliographies are no longer obtainable, 
the volume will fill a necessary need on all reference 
shelves. The original issues are reproduced fully by 
lithography and the excellent index runs from pp. 1,229 
to 1,292. This is truly a Stupendous undertaking of 
which the value cannot be over-cstimated. 


THe BririshH NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Annual volume, 1952. Wexts (A. J.) Ed. 
British Museum. Council of the British 


National Bibliography. {8 Os. Od. 

his Bibliography consists of a list of new books 
published in Great Britain during 1952. <A full and 
accurate description of each work is given. In the 
Subjcét seétion the entries are arranged according to the 
Dewey Classification, and in the Alphabetical section 
all entries, title, author and subject are arranged in 
Striét alphabetical order. 


LipkARY Association. Powe. (T. Rowland) 
Ed. The Subject Index to Periodicals. 1952. 
Library Association. £5 5s. net. 

The Subjeét Index to Periodicals is an annual 
publication, and covers a wide selection of periodicals 
in English, excluding those of America and Canada, 
which are already covered by American Indexes, and 
works of a highly specialised nature. The Index is made 
in the form of a diétionary catalogue, with annotations 
where necessary, and cross references. Librarians will 
already be aware of the usefulness of the Index as a 
work of reference, and that it is indispensable to the 
modern library. 


GENERAL 

Dawson (Virginia Douglas) and Witson 
(Betty Douglas) The Shape of Sunday. An 
Intimate Biography of Lloyd C. Douglas. 
Illus. Davies. 15s. Od. net. 

Lloyd Douglas died before he could write Part Il 
ot his autobiography (Part | was entitled “Time to 
remember”) and this work has now been completed by 
his daughters. This intimate story of a devoted and 
happy family deals with Douglas as a minister in 
\merica and Canada, and his struggles and successes 
as a beSt-selling novelist. 
Rossins (M.) Middlesex. 

England. Illus. Collins. £2 2s. net. 

lhis, the first volume in the series “A New Survey 
of England,” gives an historical and descriptive account 
of Middlesex. It is divided into two parts, the first 
dealing with the history, archaeology, economic and 
modern life, together with other aspeéts of the progress 
of the county from early times to the present day. 
The second part is arranged alphabeticaly as a gazetteer 
of the towns, boroughs and parishes. The illusrations 
are taken from photographs, old drawings and paintings. 
It is fully indexed, with a bibliography, line maps and 
diagrams and a folding half-inch map in a pocket at the 
end. The survey will be of interest to the general reader 
as well as to those who live in the neighbourhood. 
Routs (R.) and (C.) Ed. Ideas For 

Your Garden. Illus. Evans. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ volume which deals with “Things to Make ” 
giving full instruétions for the construction of many 
useful features of and additions to a garden from the 
making of a wheelbarrow to a swimming pool. The 
second part, “Things to Grow,” contains many unusual 
items, such as bamboo growing, or how to make a 
water garden. There is also a helpful chapter on indoor 
gardening. 

Ruskin (John). Unwin (Rayner) Ed. The Gulf 
of Years. Letters from John Ruskin to 
Kathleen Olander. Commentary by 
Kathleen Prynne. Illus. Allen & Unwin. 
9s. Od. net. 

This colleétion of letters, with the conneéting 
commentary by Mrs. Prynne, records the hitherto un- 
published Story of John Ruskin and Kathleen Olander 
a young Student whom he first met at the National 
Gallery in 1887. The book is illustrated by two portraits 
of the principals and is provided with useful notes on 
the text. This correspondence should be placed among 
that of Ruskin’s later years. It was for Kathleen 
Olander that he wrote the epilogue to “Modern 
Painters.” 

SHAKESPEARE (W.) Shakespeare Survey, No. 6. 
An annual study of Shakespearian Study and 
Production. Edited by Allardyce Nicoll. 
Illus. 18s. Od. net. 

This, the sixth volume in the Shakespeare Survey, 
deals with the Historical Plays. It includes articles and 
essays from writers in many parts of the world, and 
makes a valuable contribution to the study of 
Shakespeare. The volume contains reviews of new 


produétions of the plays, a Study of the critical views 
taken of the Histories since 1900, and many other 
articles, giving fresh material relative to the theme. 
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Sprorr (S. Ernest) Milton’s Art of Prosody. 
Blackwell. 15s. Od. net. 


This Study of the technique of Milton as a writer 


of verse is well-written and presents an analysis of his , 


poetical work which will help the general reader, as well 

as the Student of literature, to a better understanding of 

this great English poet. 

TrRAGEN (C.) Elizabethan Venture. Frontis. 
Maps. Witherby. 10s. 6d. net. 

The author gives an account of two almost un- 
known adventurers of the Elizabethan cra. The 
trading ventures of Newbury and Fitch in the eastern 
world makes a Story of travel and adventure with a 
difference. 

WarerHouseE (EB. K.) Painting in Britain. 
1530 to 1790. Illus. Penguin. £2 2s. net. 

I'he work contains 192 pages of half-tone plates, 
and is the first volume of the new “Pelican History of 
\rt,” which will be published during the next twelve 
years, in 48 volumes. It is arranged in five parts and 
traces the development of painting in Britain, and the 
influence of foreign masters on the work of British 
painters. The text is provided with notes after each 
chapter, and the whole has a good bibliography and 
index. 

Werk (Sir Cecil M.) Civilian Assignment. 
Illus. Methuen. /1 1s. net. 

The story of several industrial and civilian under- 
takings during the last war and the years that followed. 
Sir Cecil Weir tells of his experiences and problems 
in an administrative capacity, beginning with the 
Empire Exhibition, in Scotland in 1938, up to the 
Dollar Drive of 1949 to 1951. 

FICTION 

BatcHiIn (N.) Sundry creditors. Collins. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Balchin’s new novel is set in the Midlands, 
against a background of an engineering firm of long 
Standing. The relationships of employers and employees 
provide a brilliant study of contrasting personalities 
and the social problems arising at all levels in an 
industrial concern. 

TorrRIGGIA (The Count of) A Woman’s Evil 
Inspiration. Anglo - Italian Publication. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The author is well-known for his excellent 
charatter-drawing, but in this novel he has chosen to 
depict some unsavoury human traits. The title in itself 
gives this ominous warning, but it will no doubt 
induce many present-day readers to ask at their libraries 


for the book. 
JUNIOR 
CLARE (Helen) Merlin’s Magic. Illus. Bodley 
Head. 10s. 6d. net. 
A tale concerning six children who Start out on 
a treasure hunt. With the aid of a magician, and an 
ancient Stone hippogriff, they are transported into a 
mythical and historical past. These remarkable ad- 
ventures will please all youngsters who possess a lively 
imagination. 
Row ann (T. J. S.) Wild Things for Lively 
Youngsters. Illus. Cassell. 7s. 6d. net. 
This, the latest volume in the “Lively Youngsters” 
series, contains descriptive accounts of the wild life 


HONG KONG 
By HAROLD INGRAMS 


The first volume in a new series, to be published unde: 
the collective title of Corona Library, aimed at providing 
popular, but authoritative accounts of British depen- 
dencies. The author covers all aspects of the social 
and economic affairs of the Colony, the work and 
characteristics of its people and shows how Western 
influence has affected their lives and habits. 
Fully illustrated with 40 plates and 10 maps. 
Price 27s. 6d. By post 28s. 2d. 


DESIGN IN TOWN 
AND VILLAGE 


Three well-known experts on design and p'anning 
have each made individual contributions to this book. 

The authors are Dr. Thomas Sharp on village 
design, Frederick Gibberd on design of residential 
areas, and Professor Sir William Holford on town 
centres. 

Fully illustrated with more than 200 photographs 
and drawings. 

Price 7s. 6d. By post 7». 10d. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1, and Sale Offices in 
London, Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Bristol, and Belfast; or through any bookseller. 


of our countryside, and is sure to prove popular with 

children who take an interest in the Study of nature 

through all the seasons of the year. 
NEW EDITIO 

Homer. The Iliad, translated by E. V. Rieu. 
Methuen. /1 5s. net. 

The translator considers that the Iliad is Homer’s 
immortal work, and his introduétion goes far to prove 
this fact. 

Justin (M. M.) and Rusr (L. O.) Today’s 
Home Living. Illus. Lippincott. 32s. Od. 
net. 

This revised edition is based on the authors’ earlier 
writings, and provides a valuable textbook on home 
economics. It deals with the relationship of the family 
to the home and the community. The book is divided 
into ten units, each one representing a special problem 
in the field of home living, ranging from housing and 
home management to child guidance and family health. 
Marsu (F. B.) A History of the Roman World, 

from 146 to 30 B.c. Revised with ad- 
ditional notes by H. H. Scullard. Maps. 


Methuen. {1 10s. net. 

Mr. Scullard has felt that the right thing to do 
was to reprint the late Mr. Marsh’s text in its original 
form and to append his own notes which, covering 
pages 403-441 of the volume, draw attention chiefly 
to events which have occurred during the last twenty 
years. These notes should be carefully studied. A 
seleé&t bibliography and a full index are included. The 
general editor of these histories is M, Cary, M.A., 
Professor Emeritus of Ancient History in the University 
of London. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
The appearance of a book title in this list does not 
preclude ite subsequent review. 
Barrrany, Ward Lock Tourist Guides. New Edition. 
15s. Od. net.—A Directory or CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND 
Couieces, 1953. Paternoster Publications. 3s. 0d. net.— 
Foca. PuHotro Gurpes, Nos. 44-52, Focal Press. 2s. 0d. 
each net.—Granrt (N.) Jill, Riding Mistress. Ward 
Lock. 6s. Od. net.-—Hooper (R.) Plastics for the Home 
Craftsman. Evans. 12s. 6d. net—KNoxe (H.) I flew 
for the Fuhrer. Evans. 12s. 6d. net.—LocHersir- 
CAMERON (M.) Nicolette Finds Herself. Ward Lock. 
6s. Od. net.—Mrrrram (Prof. V. H.) Food Sense. 
Ward Lock. 15s. Od. net—VAN Vocr (A. E.) Slan. 
Weidenfeld & Nicholson. 10s. 6d. net.—WatTson 
(W.) and Noute (J.) Grammar Made Gay. Ward Lock. 
7s. 6d. net. 
PERIODICALS RECEIVED 

THE ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, June, 1953. — 
ART NEWS AND REVIEW, May, 1953, Vol. V, No. 
THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, June-July, 


1953. A.L.A. BULLETIN, Convention Issue, May, 
1953. THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF IRE- 
LAND, Journal, June, 1953. — THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION RECORD, June, 1953. — THE 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, Quarterly Journal, 
Vol. 10, No. 3. — NEW ZEALAND Libraries Bulletin, 
March, 1953. — NEW ZEALAND Libraries Bulletin, 
Index, Jan.-Dec., 1952. — RANN, No. 20, An Ulster 
quarterly. — WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, June, 
1953. 


Correspondence 


THe Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Worip.” 
Sir, 

The Llandudno Conference forecasts a 
gloomy outlook for librarianship if we are to 
judge by Mr. Hepworth’s conclusion to his 
Diary. While as aware as any other member 
of the many problems with which our Associa- 
tion is faced, | cannot allow Mr. Hepworth’s 
castigation ot the A.A.L., the Library Schoo!s 
and County Librarians as the niggers in the 
woodpile to pass unchallenged. The A.A.L. 
and the Library Schools are well able to look 
after themselves, but Mr. Hepworth states 
that County Librarians (less than one hundred) 
have a voting Strength in our Association 
quite disproportionate to their importance. It 
is not clear whether he refers to the voting 
Strength of county librarians or of all county 
library Staffs (2,675 not necessarily all L.A. 
members) and whether as part of the member- 
ship of the Association or as represented on 
its Council. 

On any showing county librarians and their 
Staffs are hardly unimportant as they are res- 
ponsible for library services to well over a 
third of the population of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland (19 out of 52 millions). True, 
Standards of accomplishment vary, but so 
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they do in municipal libraries. From humble 
beginnings, county libraries have continued to 
make rapid progress and I suggest that by and 
large they render a service which affords a high 
degree of satisfaction to their individual 
readers. The special departments of which 
many longer established municipal libraries 
are justly proud, can now be matched in many 
county systems. 

County Librarians are not a particular clique 
as Mr. Hepworth seems to imagine. They are 
just as conscious of being public librarians as 
their municipal colleagues, among whom they 
have many valued friends. I would suggest 
that any divisions that have occurred—and | 
had hoped that these were things of the past— 
are due to anomalies caused by illogicalities 
brought about by our English habit of piece- 
meal legislation. 

The existence of pressure groups within the 
Association can of course be dangerous if it 
is carried to the point where sectional interests 
blind members to the wider good of the 
Association as a whole. Is it not, however, 
the dominance in the councils of the Associa- 
tion of the interests of the larger municipal 
libraries which has caused other sections to 
either break away or band together to secure a 
hearing for their particular point of view ? 
The same tendency is apparent in the 
S.M.C.C.L. 

Even Mr. Hepworth would appear to belong 
to one such group, that of the archivist— 
public librarians. Unlike him, I was pleased to 
read Mr. Robbins’s article in the Railway 
Magazine suggesting that railway historians 
should make more use of archives rather than 
relying on secondary printed sources ;—even 
if public libraries were not mentioned, and I 
know from personal experience that Mr. 
Robbins makes good use of them in preparing 
his own publications. 

Most librarians are too much individualists 
to ever surrender their personal judgment to 
the party line of a clique. It is to be expected 
for many natural and historical reasons, that 
the leaders in our profession should be found 
among the chief librarians of the larger muni- 
cipal libraries. I suggest that greater confidence 
would be felt by members in the Council if 
more attention had been paid in the past to the 
very varied interests found among the many 
who are included in the ranks of librarians. 
am, 

Yours, etc., 


County Seely Library, 
F. S. GREEN. 


Newport, 
Isle of Wight. 
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